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British Reconstruction Programs 

Mr. Ordway Tead, of Columbia, dis- 
cusses the industrial programs of recon- 
struction in England in the Political Science 
Quarterly for March. Industrial reorganiza- 
tion is a question of immediate practical 
urgency in the United Kingdom. Since the 
choices which England makes will be in the 
direction which other countries with a 
similar commercial organization must take 
it is important to understand the British 
problem; for it is not England's problem 
but the problem of all countries where the 
capitalistic system of production has reached 
maturity. 

The causes of the reconstruction move- 
ment are mainly six: (i) the unrest of the 
industrial population, (2) the realization 
by the employers of the enormous power 
of the trade-unions now united in the 
Entente, (3) the serious problem of demobi- 
lization that must be faced, (4) the influence 
of the guild socialists in the study of drastic 
reforms, (5) the realization that future 
economic development will demand high 
productivity and hence the necessity of 
harmony and co-operation in industry, and 
(6) the desire for England's industrial 
supremacy to be achieved by economic 
success in production. 

Reconstruction schemes spring from 
every side and reflect the policy of nearly 
every substantial group interested in the 
betterment of the economic life. The 
essence of the reconstruction agitation is 
a more searching analysis than has pre- 
viously taken place of the structure of 
industrial government in the light of our 
modern conceptions of democracy. The 
programs of reorganization imply five 
outstanding things: (r) People have grasped 
the principle that organization should be 
on the basis of interest and function, that 
is, that "wherever there is a function to be 



performed and where in its performance a 
difference of interest exists among the 
parties to the enterprise there should be a 
structure of control on the basis of function 
and a form of control on a basis of repre- 
sentation of all the parties at interest." 
(2) They show a full acceptance of the idea 
of national economic unity and the necessity 
of that unity to secure maximum produc- 
tivity. (3) There is also some evidence that 
reconstruction may be devoted to selfishly 
imperialistic ends. (4) However, the great 
majority repudiate the motives of empire, 
expansion, and exploitation. To them 
reconstruction means the creation of an 
economic structure which will lack the 
profit motive and the profit taker, and 
finally they realize that the result of recon- 
struction will depend to a large extent upon 
the wishes of the workers. The working 
classes have the power of decision in their 
hands. "Final decision as to whether 
England is to use her first energies to realize 
imperial ambitions or to assure equal oppor- 
tunity and an adequate living to the citizen- 
ship of the British Commonwealth rests 
upon those upon whose labor depends the 
material for any development." 

Luther and the Unfinished 
Reformation 

The Union Theological Seminary Bulletin 
for January contains an address by Professor 
A. C. McGiffert under the foregoing title. 
He summarizes the work of Luther as con- 
sisting of four achievements: (r) He broke 
the control of the Roman Catholic church 
in Western and Northern Europe and opened 
the way for the growth of religious and 
intellectual liberty. (2) He reinterpreted 
the Christian life. The Roman Catholic 
church defined it as the life of a candidate 
for salvation. For Luther the Christian life 
was the life of a man already saved and 
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delivered from fear. Hence the Christian 
man has one life-purpose — labor for the 
good of others. (3) He raised the common 
callings to a place of honor, and (4) empha- 
sized the worth and dignity of the present 
world. This meant ultimately freedom for 
economic development and religious sanc- 
tion for the enormous industrial and com- 
mercial expansion of modern times. It 
meant also a charter of liberty for modern 
science. 

But certain tasks were left unfinished at 
the Reformation which Protestantism needs 
now to do. 

1. Human liberty, promised by the 
Reformation, is not yet won. Luther 
turned back from a radical to a conserva- 
tive attitude, and the system of intolerant 
orthodoxy of early Protestantism has made 
the emancipation of the human spirit very 
difficult and slow. Religious and intellec- 
tual freedom is still wanting in large areas 
of Protestant Christendom. For political 
freedom the Reformation did still les9. 
Nations were freed, but freedom was not 
guaranteed to the individual. "Whether 
national liberty shall mean democracy or 
autocracy depends, not on a theory about 
the freedom of the Christian man, but 
upon the particular situation in which a 
nation finds itself. Luther gave men free- 
dom by releasing them from religious fear. 
If political freedom is to prevail another 
reformation is needed to release them from 
national fear." So also economic freedom 
is retarded. We still wait for the reformer 
who shall do for economic liberty what 
Luther did for religious liberty. 

2. Another unfinished task of the 
Reformation is to substitute some more 
worthy and compelling motive for the old 
motive of personal salvation. When Luther 
released men from the necessity of working 
for their own salvation he thought he had 
set them free to labor for the good of others. 
True men do not now toil to save their 
souls; yet they do a more unlovely thing 



in selfishly spending their lives in pursuit 
of mere material goods. ' ' And it may fairly 
be questioned whether our boasted Protes- 
tant civilization, with its tremendous eco- 
nomic progress and its blatant materialism, 
is after all so great an advance upon the 
civilization of the Middle Ages with all its 
poverty and squalor and discomfort." 
Christians must be taught how to put time 
and talents and occupations to the best 
Christian use. Liberty has value only as 
it is liberty for service. 

3. Luther opened the door wide for war 
when he set the nations free and substituted 
national for international religion. In the 
Middle Ages the control of the church made 
for peace. Protestantism destroyed this 
control. It must give something better. 
It must give international brotherhood. 
The most patent and pressing of the un- 
finished tasks of the Reformation is the 
Christianizing of our international relation- 
ships. "Protestantism can finally justify 
itself before the bar of history, not by setting 
the world free merely, but by filling the 
world with the spirit and practice of mutual 
sympathy and service, man for man and 
nation for nation." 

The Church and Internationalism 

In the body of an article in the April 
number of the International Journal of 
Ethics, dealing with "The Ethical Aspects 
of Internationalism," Professor W. K. 
Wright credits Christianity with having 
done more than any other single agency 
to inculcate in men a sentiment for human- 
ity. All the great spiritual religions have 
been more than national and racial. They 
have felt the responsibility of winning all 
human beings to their benefits. Chris- 
tianity has been remarkable as a missionary 
religion and in its emphasis on the brother- 
hood of man. It has failed in its attempted 
universalism for definite reasons. Protes- 
tant churches and the Eastern Catholic 
churches lost catholicity and were restricted 
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to national boundaries. The Church of 
Rome remained international, but for many 
reasons, especially because of its anticlerical 
movements, lost its prestige. Moreover, in 
all its forms Christianity has been too closely 
identified with the interests of certain classes 
of society, either the middle class or the 
aristocracy, and so has failed to appreciate 
the struggles of the depressed classes for 
economic justice, without which there can 
never be social and moral freedom and op- 
portunity. Other-worldliness still hampers 
the church, and there is still much waste 
effort in church activities of little ethical 
value while great social and moral values 
are neglected. The remedy for other- 
worldliness would be found if Christian 
workers would study sympathetically the 
"religion of humanity" of Auguste Comte 
and adopt his enthusiasm for humanity 
as it is and as it may become in this world. 
"And for organized Christianity to eliminate 
all the defects I have mentioned it would 
merely need to concern itself with the prob- 
lems of our time in the spirit of complete 
devotion to humanity shown by Jesus 
Christ in his time." 

Ethical Clarifications through 
the War 

An analysis of the ante-war situation 
shows that the main points of stress were 
economic, cultural, political, and tempera- 
mental. These four phases are treated in 
a stimulating article setting forth the ethical 
principles of internationalism, which appears 
over the name of Professor H. A. Overstreet 
in the International Journal of Ethics for 
April. The economic tension was caused 
by the policy of governments by which 
they supported through diplomacy and 
arms the investments of their wealthy- 
citizens in other lands. Under this protec- 
tion capitalistic groups attempted to mo- 
nopolize special portions of the earth. Such 
nationally supported monopoly and the 
competition for it was an easy way to war. 



The awakened moral indignation of the 
people will in future demand the open door 
for all investment enterprise. This will be 
secured by clearly affirming the principle 
that economic competition is to be recog- 
nized as economic solely and not political, 
and that the governmental backing of 
special groups of capitalists is hereafter 
to be regarded as an intolerable menace to 
the peace of the world. There must be an 
international trade commission for backward 
or only partly civilized countries which will 
guarantee (i) that all investment fields will 
be open to investors all over the world, 
(2) that investors will be protected against 
unscrupulous or violent action on the part 
of the natives of the countries, and (3) that 
the natives themselves will be protected 
against unscrupulous exploitation on the 
part of investors. So will pass the chief 
cause of war. 

The second point of strain was cultural. 
People had overcome the desire to force the 
world to believe in their tribal god, but they 
had substituted the desire to impose a 
national culture on others. America in 
the Philippines, Russia and the Jews, 
Turkey and the Armenians, Germany and 
the Poles, are only a few examples. Back- 
ward civilizations must be helped by the 
more mature, but no one group will be 
allowed to impose its civilization on un- 
willing peoples. This problem will be 
solved by a league of nations. The task 
of an international league of states will be 
to see to it that in each backward country 
there is such social and technical organiza- 
tion that orderly opportunity is given for 
the development of the group's inherent 
genius. 

The political storm center was the claim 
of each nation to independent sovereignty. 
But they have in the past yielded to fact. 
The international Postal Union and the 
International Sanitary Union are but two 
proofs of the recognition by nations that 
some functions transcend nationality and 
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demand a jurisdiction above the nations. 
This will be exercised by a federated union. 
"The state will be the servant, not the 
master, of life; and the states in their 
co-operative fellowship are to be ministers 
to a common welfare. At last, after ages 
of experimentation, the idea begins to dawn 
in politics that the fundamental welfare 
of each state is indisseverably bound up 
with the free co-operative fellowship of all." 
The temperamental point of stress is 
found in the establishment of an attitude, 
as, for example, Prussianism. "Not all 
Prussianism is in Prussia. Prussianism and 
profiteering alike are ways of life that are 
ruthless in their suppressions, ruthless in 
their seeking of their own ends at the expense 
of victims. Both work with the instruments 
of force. Both are antagonistic to free and 
generous co-operation. Both strive for 
monopolization of privilege by the pitiless 
elimination of rivals." The economics of 
the future will be an economics of the 
workers only— the workers with brain and 
brawn. This is the meaning of the ominous 
stirring in the ranks of labor all over the 
world. Hence ethics must provide the 
open door so far as the use and abuse of 
life is concerned. It must be the ethics 
of a frank willingness to let all life, big and 
little, have its full opportunity of productive 
satisfaction. 

The New Democracy 

The dream of the new democracy is the 
theme of Arthur M. Wolfson in the Inde- 
pendent of April 20. The causes of the war 
are no longer the subject of discussion for 
the leaders of mankind. They have passed 
on to face the new task of eliminating Old 
World forms of government by privileged 
classes as well as the old ideals of inter- 
nationalism which were based on national 
selfishness. We are seriously undertaking 
the establishment of a world-fellowship 
based on national democracy in which every 
man shall have a real chance for happiness. 



America has long held before her the 
democratic ideal. But socialists continue 
to remind us that economic liberty is still 
a far-off ideal and can only come through 
class war and revolution. At last, both 
here and in England, men are beginning to 
believe that a new democracy may be won 
through co-operation rather than by class 
struggle. 

This new democracy will give to men 
who work with brain or brawn equal share 
in government. Special privilege will dis- 
appear. The new democracy will demand 
of all citizens some contribution to the wel- 
fare of the state. The weak and oppressed 
will be lifted into new life and opportunity. 
For centuries we have talked of democracy, 
but privilege still rules the world. The 
new democracy is really a new thing, the 
sign of a new spirit among men. It will 
try to remove the causes of strife between 
classes; it will strive to re-establish healthier 
relations between capital and labor; it will 
remove all opportunity for reckless profiteer- 
ing; it will make provision for the safety, the 
health, and the spiritual and moral well- 
being of every class of society; it will mean 
equal responsibility for service and equal 
opportunity. "We know now that democ- 
racy cannot be safe in the future unless all 
special privileges are eliminated and the 
rights of the people secured." 

Catholics and World-Problems 

The second conference of the Inter- 
national Catholic Union was held in January 
at Zurich. The resolutions of the assembly 
are published in the March number of 
Les Nouvelles religieuses (Paris). It is 
worthy of note that Mathias Erzberger, 
leader of the Catholic party in Germany, 
was prominent in the conference. After 
pledging itself to work loyally with the Holy 
See "in parliament, in the press, and in 
organizations for the re-establishment of 
peace," and lamenting that the Pope's posi- 
tion has become more and more intolerable 
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under war conditions and his supernatural 
mission made more and more illusory, the 
conference passed a resolution calling upon 
the governments of the world to admit 
to the peace negotiations competent church 
counselors who would be charged with the 
protection of the interests of religion. A 
further resolution calls for the establish- 
ment in all countries of commissions charged 
with the study of questions of international 
right, whose unified work may be a system 
of rights of nations founded on eternal 
moral principles and natural rights, free 
from all materialistic or egotistic taints 
and permeated with the Christian spirit 
of justice and love. The final resolution is 
as follows: 

Whereas, It may happen that in the coming 
peace negotiations questions of great importance 
to the Catholic world may arise, and whereas it 
would be well, in the interests of Catholics, to 
have a permanent representation of the Inter- 
national Catholic Union at the place of the peace 
negotiations as well as a Catholic office of in- 
struction, and whereas other international bodies 
are making similar preparations; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a permanent bureau of the 
International Catholic Union be established at 
the place of the peace congress to remain for the 
duration of the congress. 

The Ministry Today 

Bishop W. F. McDowell makes an im- 
pressive apologia for the office of the min- 
istry in the April number of the Biblical 
Review. The Christian ministry, like the 
Christian church, is in danger of undervalua- 
tion today. Especially does the war make 
ministers eager to give up the preaching 
task in order to get into something that will 
bear directly upon the great struggle. The 
estimate of the ministry is low in the thought 
of the best youth in the church and outside 
of it. It is undervalued by the church 
itself. By the world outside the church 
and even by the men in the ministry it is 
held in light esteem. "It is a deadly 
calamity when such an estimate is wide- 
spread and worse than deadly when the 



men in the ministry give justification for 
this low view." 

But the church must realize that the 
world has fundamental needs which can 
only be met by the ministry of the church 
of Christ. The questions of sin and salva- 
tion have acquired a new emphasis in these 
days. The ministry must point men to the 
way of life or how shall they find guidance ? 
The need of vision, clear, true, and wide, is 
imperative. The minister is the seer to 
lead in the present blindness and confusion. 
There is demand today for men of high 
idealism to keep the light of the ideal burn- 
ing in the chaos of war. This is a royal 
task for the ministry. Moreover the min- 
istry is needed to keep the world's spirit 
steady — that courage, faith, hope, and love 
may not fail. Two forces — temptation and 
sorrow — wait to prey upon the souls of men 
today; the ministry should be the fortifying, 
protecting power. The minister is the 
prophet to reveal truth for the guidance of 
men. "The war makes a thousand oppor- 
tunities for commerce, for philanthropy, 
for education, for legislation, but its oppor- 
tunity for true preaching outranks them all." 
Finally the ministry has a task of supreme 
importance and surpassing difficulty in the 
social reconstruction of the world. Never 
was the opportunity of the ministry so 
great and so splendid. 

The Ideals of the Soldier Poets 

An analysis of the war poems of the 
fighting men is presented by Walford D. 
Green in the April London Quarterly Review. 
He finds that the poems contain almost no 
references to dogmas of church and creed, 
though a fine ethical spirit is in them all. 
There is little political or revolutionary 
idealism, though they constantly express 
the hope of a fairer world. There are no 
hate songs; rather there are many expres- 
sions of sympathy for the enemy in distress 
and signs of a community of feeling binding 
together all the warring ranks. The great 
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themes of the poems are love of people, 
home, and country; the conviction that 
God has confronted each man with a search- 
ing test and that either he must offer his 
whole self or lose his own soul; the sense 
of human comradeship realized as it only- 
can be when perils and miseries are shared 
in common; the belief that war is a reply 
to the challenge of brute force, a defense 
not only of homeland but of all things that 
are lovely and valuable; a hatred of war 
itself, while retaining the exhilaration of the 
excitement of battle; and finally a clear, 
cool, almost unemotional communing with 
the last great enemy, death. " These verses 
of fighting men are not to be judged merely 
as literature, but should help us to under- 
stand the men of the young generation 
which has faced with glorious gallantry its 
high and terrible task." 

Good Temper in War Time 

Mr. L. P. Jacks makes an appeal in the 
April number of the Yale Review for ethical 
reconstruction on the basis of good temper. 
We do not need a new system of ethics nor 
do we need to invent new virtues. The 
mother-virtue which may be the basis of 
ethical reconstruction is good temper. This 
is the greatest ethical need of the present 
time. Everywhere, in international morals, 
in state morals, in political morals, in private 
morals, the need stands out as one and the 
same. What is the war but a gigantic mani- 
festation of bad temper ? It was bad temper 
which held back in England, before the war, 
the settlement of the Irish question, ques- 
tions of labor and capital, questions of 
woman's rights. Reformers were every- 
where trampling upon each other, and their 
temper was not good. 

Democracy is always peculiarly endan- 
gered by bad temper. Once let it prevail, 
and the forces of progress, instead of working 
together, fall upon one another, hinder one 
another, thwart one another, paralyze one 
another. Self-government under these cir- 



cumstances is only a name. There is an- 
other danger. Democracy breeds strong, 
diverse individualities with decided opinions. 
This is the ideal, of course, but the danger 
is that these individuals are likely to be intol- 
erant of each other. The benefit of this 
fruit of democracy can only come as these 
strong individualities have good temper, 
the spirit of sweet reasonableness. Other- 
wise democracy becomes a mere clash of 
divergent types. 

If the Allies give to individual nations 
the freedom to develop on their own lines, 
this problem will face us again lifted to the 
national level, and we shall see facing each 
other a very large number of nations of 
strongly marked, diverse character. If 
good temper is lacking, we shall have then 
not peace but war. So also it would seem 
that in individual nations after the war only 
the spirit of sweet reasonableness, of toler- 
ance, and of good temper can bring peace 
to the seething turmoil of contesting pro- 
grams and ideals. With good tempermanyof 
the problems would be found already solved. 

But how are we to secure good temper ? 
Mr. Jacks thinks that if we could keep bad 
temper out good temper would come in. 
Bad temper is inevitable when material 
wealth is the main object of social pursuit. 
This is equally true of individuals and of 
nations. So long as civilization is based 
on wealth the outlook for international good 
temper is black. Another cause of bad 
temper is the tendency of democracies to 
overlegislate. Every law means a fight, 
and we get into the chronic fighting habit. 

It is evident that ethical reconstruction 
depends on certain profound changes in 
the structure of civilization. Wealth will 
no longer be the basis of civilization; 
people will trust one another more than they 
now do and rely less on the arm of the law. 
There will be greater dependence upon and 
belief in the power of the invisible state — the 
unseen forces .which are more real than the 
visible institutions. 



